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HEADQUARTERS 


Finance Committee National Encampment, 


Grand Army of the Republic Guarantee Fund, 1892, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR: 

The Committee on Finance, to whom is intrusted the task of raising a guarantee fund for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be 
held in this city during the week ending Sept. 24, 1892, confidently appeal to you, and through you to the 
Board of Tires of your corporate body, to assist us in extending the hospitality of our city on the 
oceasion referred to, by a money contribution. 

At all previous Encampments the citizens of the city which was so fortunate as to secure the great 
gathering have expended large sums of money in providing for the entertainment and comfort of their 
guests, and we shall be called upon to do more than any of them have done, for the simple reason that 
we shall have hundreds of thousands more to care for. 

You should remember that in subscribing to this fund you are not only aiding as hosts in enter- 
taining the hundreds of thousands of strangers who will visit Washington, but you are also contributing 
greatly to the prosperity of our city. The visitors at the last Encampment in Detroit spent over 
TWO MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS there, according to the estimate of the Detroit 
Evening Journal, nearly every dollar of which remained in the City of Detroit. It is sately within 
bounds to say that the next Encampment will bring here and leave with us a sum very greatly in 
excess of that amount, not one dollar of which would we otherwise obtain, so that there is not a business 
interest here which will not be very greatly benefited by the Encampment. 

If we are able and willing to entertain these visitors, as they have the right to expect from our invi- 
tation to them, we shall have demonstrated our ability to entertain any gathering which may elect to 
come here, and thus will ultimately reap the benefit of many other large conventions, as the National 
character and surroundings of Washington make it pre-eminently a convention city. We inclose lists of 
subscribers to April 1, 1892, and shall be gratified to have your institution recorded with those other 
public-spirited corporations, banks, business houses and individuals who have responded as shown in the 
said lists. 

An early reply will be appreciated. Subscription blank inclosed. 


Very truly, yours, = ; o é 
A YCEOOCOE 2 $8 r ( es ioe : SL. 7. ; od C. ; 
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ADDITIONAL 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


TO; THE 


National Encampment Grand Army of the Republic Guarantee Fund, 


REPORTED TO 


GEORGE B. LEMON, Chairman Finance Committee. 


Brought forward from list dated 
Feb. 16, 1892 

Acker & Kenner 

Victor E. Adler . 

Isaac Alexander . : 

Henry Alschwee (additional) | 

American Security & Trust Co. 

Samuel J. Babb . Shc 

The Baltimore Sun Bureau . 

L. Barnum (The Tremont) . 

H. D. Barr 

{. Baumgarten & Son 3 

Bergner & Engel Brewing Co. . 

R. Beresford 

H.S. Berlin... 

A. H. Bond & Co. 

Bradstreet & Co. 

W. Breuninger 

Thomas R. Brooks . 

Bryan & Co. 

August Burgdorf 

[eagle Burgess . 

John L. Burkart 

J. U. Burket & Co. 

M. T. Byrne . . 

Capitol, North O Street t and South 
Washington R. : , 

J. MeL. Carusi 

Chapman & Taylor 

Warren Choate & Co. 

James T. Clotworthy 

W. H. Cooper . 

John H. Corning 

Charles H. Cragin . 

Cranford Paving Co. . 

Wm. H. Cranston . 

E. T. Davison . 

J. HH: DeAtiey. ~., - 

Deeble, Davis & Co. 

L. K. Devendorf . . 

J. A. DeWitt (The Southern) . 

C. F. Dieterich 

R. S. Donaldson . 

Walter G. Duckett 

Dudley & Michener 

Duffy & Leannarda 
House) . 

Easterday & Haldeman 

Charles A. Eckstein 

Emmert & Heisley 

Jd. Eschenbrenner 

Hugh J. Fegan 

Fisher & Johnson 

Fitch, Fox & Brown . 

J. R. Freeman 

H. K. Fulton . 

Jacob Fussell Co 

Joseph Gatto 

Gedney & Roberts Co 

J. R. Gillett 

Ira Godirey . 

R. D. Goodman . 

J. W. Gregg 


(American 
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H. I. Gregory . . 
T. D. H. (Cash) . , 
‘ William Hahn & Co. . 


' M. H. Hall (The Ardmore) . 


A. W. Hancock . ‘ 
Harris, Anderson & Co. 
E Heidenheimer 


| A. Heitmuller 

| Hendrickson & Co. 
| Herdic Phaeton Co. 
| George W. 


Herold . 
Fri nk W. Heygster 


ip 3 Hoadley & Son (Belvidere 


Hotel) j 
’ James M. Hodges F 
' J. J. Hogan . 
i A. M. Hoover . 
, Hutchinson Bros. 
J. C. Hutchinson Pca Ne pr 
' Industrial Banking and Invest- 
ment Association of America . 
E. L. Johnson (Hotel Johnson) 


i Jordan & McLeod . 
i Dr. C. M. 
| James E. Jouett . 
| Kane & Roache . 


Jordan 


Edward Kolb . 


' A. Koenigsberger 


3ernard Kopf . 


' Louis Kulle, jr 


G. H. La Fetra (Hotel Fredonia) 
| C. A. Langley : 5 
Latimer & Sloan 
Robert Leitch & Son . 
Ernest LeMour 
H. A. Linger & Son 
Henry B. Looker 
| Loving & Hamner . 
| Lutz & Bro. 
| Mrs. M. A. Lynn (Ke ystone Hotel) 
John P. Lyons 
| Michael Lyons . . 
i | Charles Mades (Mz ades’ Hotel) 
| Marinelli & Masino ; 
' Merchants’ Parcel and Delivery 
Co... $ 
| Edward P. Mertz f : 
| W. G. Metzerott & Co. . 
Neo. Meyers ans ar 27s, ot 
J. McKnew (The Slater) . 
| Wm. H. McKnew . 
P. F. MeMihon . 
Merrill & White 
Abram Minster 
L. Moxley 
Henry Murray Sate : 
National Capital Ice Co Poe 
National Sate Deposit Savings & 
Trust Co., District of Columbia 
Lew Newmever . . 
New York Biscuit Co. 
Karl Obermeyer . 
W.S. Odell . 
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| James F. 


Henry Orth . 
James Owen 
Oyster . 
E. J. P. (cash) 


| Edward T. Paine, jr. 


Henry Petersen 


' R. O. Polkinhorn 

! John T. Price & Son . 

, Proctor & Proctor . 

' Alex. Raff A ; 
Ratcliffe, Darr & Co. ; 


Henry Reiter . 


| H. Reizenstein ; 
| Dr. Robert Reyburn . 


Sidney 


M. P. Rice 
Quartus Rice ..... 
S. E. & J. E. Rosenthal 
J. S. Rowland . 
John Rudden . 
J. H. Russell 
Sanders & Stayman : 
Henry R. Sanders (Sanders’ Hotel) 
Lawrence Sands . 
J. F. Saum & Co. 
E. G. Schafer & Co. . 
George W. Scott & Co. . 
James Shea . ; 
S. S. Shedd & Bro. 
Nathan Sickle . 
G.G.C. Simms . . 
Charles G. Smith & Son 
John Smith . re ; 
J. P. Stinzing (Mz wager) . 
D. W. Stockstill . 
L. D. Stone . 
The Strattord 
. H. Sulser 

. 8. Taylor : 
T. Thomas . 


' Enoch Totten . 


| Thos. E. 


Trazzare 


' 'Tyssowski Bros. . 


J. F. Vinal . 
S. C. Wallach . 


|'Thomas Walsh. 
| William Walter’s Son 


S. F. Ware . 


| Washington Hy draulic Press B rick 


Ces 
Washington News Exchange 
West End Nationa! Bank . 
George White & Sons 
W. M. Whyte & Bro. 
R. H. Willett . 
Williams & Hanks . 
Walter B. Williams & Co. 
Donald S. Williamson 
A. Willige 
William Willis . 
T. Howard Wilson 


| Dr. C. B. Winslow .. . : 10 


Total to April 1, 1892 - $38,630 





10 GEHRORGEL FL. LEMON 
Chairman Commitiee on Finance, Naiional Lucampment, 


Grand Army of the Republic Guarantee Fund, /89?. 

L hereby subscribe... Lee dollars (8. Ss a) 

to the Grand Army of the ee National /Tieabenncd Guarantee Fund, 892, and 

agree to pay the same io the order of George EF. Lemon, Chairman Commitiee on 
finance, as follows. 


Liirst Insialment. Twenty-jive per ceni 


. on or before February 7, 7892. 
Second ae . Lwenty-jive per cent. on or before March 7, 1892. 


Third = 


Twenty-five per cent. on or before April 7, 7892. 
Fourth Zi 


Twenty-five per cent. on or before May 7, 7892. 


Name 


Place of business... 
{= Please remit by check, payable to the 
order of George E. Lemon, Chairman. 


P. O. Address . 





LIST OF SUBSGRIBERS 


TO’ THE 


National Encampment Grand Army of the Republic Guarantee 


GEORGE H. LEMON, Ghairman Finance 


A. E. Acker f 
Adams Express Co . 
Byron 5. Adams . 
M. J, Adler 
Frank Aldrich 
Jno. W. Albaugh 
erent & Barker 

. H. Allen 
S. Aman 
American Ice Co. 
J. J. Appich 
J. L. Atkins 
John F. Atzel 
Carl Auerbach 
Jos. Auerbach 
F. G. Aukam.. 
Henry Alschwee 
Atwater Cycle Co 
Lewis Baar.. 
A. M. Baer . 
Jno. Baier <a fs 
Baker’s Co-oper: itive Association 
EK. and E. Baltzley 
B. & O. R. R. Co 
Geo. Bancroft & Co 
Barber & Ross a 
Jas. L. Barbour & Son . 
Geo. M. Barker . 
3arnes & Weaver 
EE. B. Barnum & Co 
Jno, A. Barthel : ee 
Bartholomay Brewing Co . 
Geo. Bauernschmidt . 
Jas. H. Beall & Son . 
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REPORTED TO 


Charles Baum . 
rill & Rubenstein . 


| Browning & Middleton . 


W. D. Campbell & Co . 
Carhart & Leidy 
Carter’s .. ‘ 
Cash (G. W. @.). ; 
C. E. Casassa (Malaga Fruit Co. ) 
Cc. C. & W. L. Cole ; i 
Central National Bank... 
W. E. Chandlee . 
B. Charlton & Co . 
BOB Cipae.< - 82 ©. 
Ches. & Pot. Tel. Co.. 
J. H. Chesley & Co. 
Church & Stephenson . 


| GAS. OO) Be Rs Cow. «. 
| Citizen’s National Bank 
| Morris Clark . 


W. D. Clark & Co . 
N. H. Cobb. 


' Geo. F-. Cochenour . 


Geo. W. Cochran & Co : 


| Wm. P. Cole (Thyson House) ‘ i 


W. H. Coleman & Co 
Columbia Fire Ins. Co . 


| Columbia. National Bank . 
| M. G. Copeland & Co 


H. Copperthite 

Geo. W. Corbett. . 

G. G. Cornwell & Son 
is. H. Costello... 

Cropley & Boteler 

D. Crowley 





Committee. 


V. G. Fischer ’ 
Thos. J. Fisher & Co. 
8. Fishman & Son . 
Wm. Fitch & Co 
Charles Flint 

E. Fick . +A 
Ford & Graham .. 


| Chas. B. Ford (Manager) 


Chas. E. Foster 


| Franklin & Co 


ne & Co. ‘ 
a T. Fritch & Son 

. T. Galliher & Bro 
We M. Galt. & Co 


| Lawrence.Gardner .. 


Wm. F. Geyer 

Gibson Bros. 

W. F. Gibbons 

B. F. Gilbert . 

M. Goldsmith & Son... 

R. Goldschmid 

Goodyear Rubber Co . 

Louis Gmelin.. .. . 
ea Atlantic & Pacific T Co ; 
Great Falls Ice Co . : 

Anna Greff (Meyer’s Hotel). . 

A. V. Grimes... Whi bx 
Peter Grogan . 

Gurley & Stevens 

Guy, Curran & Co.. 

B. F. Guy. & Co 

Ernst Gerstenbere . 

John H. Gheen 

H. P. Godwin . 


| Wash’n Dane nhower : 
Rufus H. Darby . 

J. B. Daughton 

Jas. Y. Davis’s Sons . 

G. Desio 

| W. O. Denison 

Jacob H. Dewees 
Henry M. Dexter 

H. Dismer 

R. B. Donaldson ok 
R. B. Donaldson & Co. 

Chas. J. Donnelly & Co C. Heaton, jr 

F. M. Draney . fe hel Me M. ‘Hebuer 

SEO, NV DEEVOD Ae, «i. Js ce OS 100 | F. J. Heiberger .. 

E. F. Droop 5. eee orc ea 50 Louis Heilbrun 

Addison G. Dubois .. ..... . 25 Wm. Helmus...... . 

W. W. Dudley .... . te Sua! 50 James fe: Henderson . 

= De Perow. 5. <5 ences =) 13 ae 10 Wm. A. Henderson 

Clarence Duvall . . 25 A. Herman 5 . ‘ 

Jobn T. Devine (The Shoreh: um). 500 Chris. Heurich Brey swing Co. 
oS | P ublishing Co JE. Dyer & Cor. -. 2. 2 Pk 5 Karl Heurich.. 

E. F. Brooks ai! soe | Wm. B. Downey) ~ ones... MS 100 | C. H. Hibbert & Co 

fan K. Brown & Son ee a 2 Luke C. Dillon... i 2! | H. W. Higham 

Thos. A. Brown . 


Rob’t Beall . 
Henry Beard 
C.Becker.... 
M. M. Beekman . 
C. J. Bell . 
Belt & Dyer 
Fred’k Benjamin 
Geo. C. Bergling 
PT. Berry .. : 
M. W. Beveridge 
8. Bieber . 
I. L. Blout - : 
J. W. Boteler & Son : 
Jno. N. Bovee 
Jas. G. Bowen 
Bouve, Crawford & Co. : 
H. V. Boynton 
Brentano’s 

ee & Gray 
H. Brock . 


M. Greenbaum 
David Hagerty 
Philip T. Hall 
Jno. B. Hammond.. 
Harris & Shafer . 
R. Harris & Co 
Robert N. Harper 
»& H. Harrover.. 
aa, W. Harvey 
Jas. Hayes , 3 
— a Hays & Co 2 
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Dan’l Buckley 
Geo. T. Budd . 

N. Bunch 

C.S. Bundy 

Mrs. E. 8S. Bunker 
Ernst Burgdorf 

5. 8S. Burdett 
Butts & Phillips 
A. B. Bennett . 
The Bon Marche 





Dah 0,0 Evening Star Newspaper Cor: b | C. J. Hillyer 
Be Wis EONTIIG | oo cen tae Me. sith eg Easton & Rupp ws 2E 


Jno. Joy Edson 


| Eiseman Bros . 


U.S. Electric Lighting Co. 
J. F. Ellis & Co. 
Ebbitt House . 


| Louis Faber 


Family Shoe Store . 


| St. Clair Fechner . 


John Fegan . 


' Chas. Fischer.. 





R. O. Holtzman . 

Hoover & Snyder ; 

W. H. Houghton Man’f? g © 0) 
House & Herrmann 

Francis Hutfty 


| Frank Hume 

| Huyler’s . axe 

| Hygienic Ice Co . 

| I. Hamburger & Sons 
| John C. Hawley .. 


Lawrence Hickey . 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


D. i Hickling 

W.S. Hoge . 

Soin W. Hurley 

Independent Ice Co 

Jacobs Bros. te 

{. E. Jackson & Co 

Chas. Jacobsen F 

Jewell & Nicholson 

J. Frank Johnson . 

Johnson & Wimsatt . 

G. A. Jordan ‘ 

Andrew J. Joyce’s Sons 

Judd & Detweiler . 

John Kaiser . 

J. Karr Bb: 

Mrs. F. Karsch 

James Keleher 

J B. Kendall . 

Kernan’s Theater 

Louis J. Kessel 

Chas. & Wm. B. 

Geo. 8. King 

J. D. Kitch . ‘ 

Wm. Knabe & Co. 

= Kneesi & Son 
Geo. W. Knox 

Abraham Kaufman 

Charles I. Kelloge . 

Jno. Keyworth 

Geo. I. Kennedy & 

W. Kummer . 

Jas. B. Lambie . 

Gerhard Lang . 

Julius Lansburgh . 

gga & Bro. 

Jno. B. Larner 

Wm. H. Lee 

B. I. Leighton 

eg as E. Lemon 3. dae 1,000 

“dward Libbey . es 20 

hibben Bittenger & Miller . ek 20 

A. Lisner . j B3 100 

L. A. Littlefield . eer en) 50 

wassbockheads: f....45 a Ae 5 

Dan’l Loughran... «62 2) Yo: 50 

W. H. Lowdermilk . ...... 10 

BchsiceaBron- ak ae 10 

‘Phos D.. Luckettr . cect oiae 50 

Jno. Lynch... . PIED tise 5 

Jno. R. Lang & Bro Ping a LE 10 

A. H. Levy . . oe Ben 10 

John A. Logan C ‘amp, ‘Sons of Vet- 
erans. ... 

John W. Macartney 

Jno. Major... . 

Ch: i . Matthews 

F. ts w & Co. 

P; r May zig . 

Mayfield & Hieston P 

McGill & Wallace . 

J. H. MeGowan . 

Jno. McGregor 

R. J. McLean . 

H. L. McQueen . 

Patrick McMahon 

M. G. McCormick . ; 

McCaully & Alexander 

W. W. McCullough 

David R. McKee 

{. L. Morgan . 

E. R. Morcoe eae or 

Jno. T. Moylan (Owen House . 
dw. T. Mathews . 

Wm. ise 0 O10 a 

T. R. Marshall (Oxford & ‘Lose- 
kam’s) a?) 

J. E. Mattern . 

8. J. Meeks. . . : 

Meredith, W inship_ & Co. 

Metropolitan R. R . Jet 

Alex. Milne. . 

M. C. Mitchell 

The Monumental 

Patrick Moore ; 

E. Morrison Paper Co. 

W, C. Morrison . 


King . 


Sons . 
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; Wm. B. 
| Mt. 


| Kimon Nicolaides . 


| D. H. Nichols | 


| Thomas E. 
| Osborne & Hoban . 


| Myron M. 


PBT: 


i Lost DF 


| Jos. 





TO THE NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT GUARANTEE FUND. 


Moses & Sons . . 50 
Vernon & Marshall Hall 


Steamboat Co 1,000 


| Mt. Vernon Stables . . . Ry ; 25 
| D. Mullany. . . ; 
| Murdock & Durant 


Dominic I. Murphy 


| D. Nachman 

| National Bank of the Republic 

| National Bank of Washington 

| Directors of National Capital Bank 


Nationa Capital Brewing Co. . 
National Metropolitan Bank 
A. Natians . : : 


National Brewing Co. (Balt., Ma.) 
Mt. Vernon House) 
William Nordhoff 


| Norfolk & Wash’n Steamboat Co. 
! Daniel O’ Brien 


Patrick O’ Farrell 
G. W. Offutt ‘ 
Ogram . 


Panorama Co. 
Jno. C. Parker 
Parker 
Jose ph Paul 


| Pennsylvania Railroad ¢ Co 
| J. M. 


Perreard 
Seaton Perry 


| Norris Peters Co . 


Carl Petersen . 
Pettingill . 
Pettit & Dripps . 
J. W. Pilling . 
C. W. Plugge . 


| Potomac Terra ( ‘otta Co. 


A. 8. Pratt & Sons 

Jas. K. Probey 

C. C. Pursell 

Samuel C. Palmer . 

Pabst Brewing Co 

George Prince. . i ais dirty 

Chas. H. Raub & Co. at 5 
W. W. Rapley sped SOM 

DOE AERAUD «Henk aaa Sees ak 25 


epohalterllys: cacy he <.c ateedne 5 


WARTS OHTEI of ocho. op coragaied 50 


Gene Wiskich = be a>" o<s , 10 
iT Roa Ok NAD eet ey re 10 
James H. Richards ..... . 10 
Riggs & Co. 100 


| James Robbins . . KP 20 


100 
1,000 


Robinson, Parker & Ci Op, ‘ 
Roessle (‘The Arlington) 
Gen. W. S. Rosecrans 100 
Jno. W. Ross . Actus tee) Sees 100 
Gah Rotnrucns 5%. =. 3. a 5 
Isaac E. Rubinstein . ..... 25 
Randall Hotel are 100 
RC Od 502) ba eo Rr re 10 
TN ECU YAW orcs) Bechet ie fee 5 
Saks & Co te LL cae 250 
ActSapeniand c,2. 7. aa, fae 10 
CAS Sauter 6 3.3 Ret ak Oa 25 
L. H. Schneider’s Sons os 25 
Wim. echoepr see ans aochaee 10 
JHOs I. PCNRUIIZE, 5 Me he trtl-aeet 25 
Second National Bank te 100 
Tae AL Selesony Te. F5) et - P Me e 10 
WintCr Shatter. sss) at nk 5 
NOE SHCBo1ss>_ a. a cage cer Hid Ue 25 
Shoomaker Co ee he yt 150 
Tee Ss ShrvocksastCor ... <5, Perarit 25 
G. Warfield Simpson. . .... 25 
Singer Manulacturing Co. . . . 5 
Emmons 8. Smith . ; Sor 100 
Freebom:G; Smith’ 2-54 2. 25 
Re) EGO ey ol avast 3 ene 15 
Rhos: Wi Sige 5. ve so. oP 50 
Win Sanith! #2. ee 5 
Harvey Spalding . . srl. 25 
Harvey Spalding & Sons . Sen oa 
Ellis Spear . 

Jacob Spliedt . 


reo. Spransy . . de areas 25 


G 
O. G. Staples (W illards) 1,000 
BA. Stiebelie ee. ke ss 10 
B. H. Stinemetz & Sons ... . 25 
UUM Soe a eee ee 5 
D. D. Stone... .... : a 10 
Stormont & Jackson oat alee ree 10 
Mo Strickland "45 =. wc 2%. & 25 
Chas. G. Stottm@o . . 3. 6. 10 
ey T Store. cae ; ea Ye 25 
H. C. Swain ... ae ee an os 20 
ia dt & Bre dle; Wi Gn s8, 50 
William H. Selden (Metropolitan 

TLOLE] GNSS ce cemetery 350 


|. Jno; WeShow: artic se ae. 25 


Frank Saliwaie 


A. L. Saltzstein, Jr. . ; 25 
John B. Scott (Howard House) ; 100 
ON e.5 erate 200 
A. I. Strasburger .. . Bf lg? 10 


Este OOK ae ce. th ee 15 


| Frank J. 


Thomas L. Selby 

Henry Strasburger ; 

J. Leavitt Smith 
Thomas D. Singleton . 
Thos. Somerville & Sons 
Alva 8. Taber . 

T. W. Tallmadge 

Jas. Tanner . 

M. A. Tappan . 

Jas. Tharp : 
Columbus Thomas . 
W.S. Thompson 
Tibbets 
Tolman Steam Laundry 
Jas. 8. Topham : 
Trader’s National Bank 
Truesdell 
Tschiffely & Evans 


100 


Geo. 


| H. H. Twombly . 


| BF. 


T. H. G. Todd 
Waddey 
Thos. k. Wa 
Sydney I. We tiles 
B. H. Warner & ( 


Washington & Canina R 


| W ashington Brewing Co. 
| Washington Brick Machine Co. 


W: ashington Gas Light Co. 


| Washington Market Co. 
| Washington Post Co. 


| Frank P. 
M. I. 


W. T. Weaver 
Amos Webster. 
Weller 
Weller 


| Wescott & Wilcox 


| Win. H. 


| Wheatley Bros. 


| C.C. 


West & Bro . 
H. Wheatley 


White, Hentz & Co., 
J. H. Whitehand 

T. M. Whitney 
Willard 

A. Willard . 


Phila., ! 


| Willett & Ruoff 
| F. 8. Williams 


| Chas. 'T. 
; Levi Woodbury (St. 


| Jno: F. 





Wash. B. Williams 
N. W. Wills & Co. 
Wilmarth & Edmonston 


| J. Henry Wilson 


Robert Wilson 

Wood Sabicea 
James) 
Woods & Co. ... 
Woodward & Lothrop 

J.P. &S. I. Wright . 

L. P. Wright 

Waggaman 

D. N. Walford 

Walker & Ware. 

Zevely & Finley . 


Total to February 16, 1892. $33,590 
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country 
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50 copies on parchment 
twenty-five copie 
and twenty f: 


On Japan-Paper Seventy- 


and twenty-five 
This will ma) 3 tal ree >t $51,250 


for these two hur ed copies After deducting all expenses and 
commissions this would leave a net profit of nearly Thirty thousand 
Almost a similar amount might be realized in Europe by 
having the plate re-touched at small expense, 
There can also be mad mite a large profit by having 
photogravures made of t! same painting and sold at a Popular price 
would handle these at the same commission, 


Corcoran Gallery of Art does not care about 


o the production of this Etching and photogravures of 


t 


* 


the painting I-will guarantee to have a first class Etching and 
Photogravures madein this courtry,, without having to remove the 
painting from this city, and attend Personally to all matters con- 
nected with it ‘or an additional 5% commission, 

ready to file satisfactory reference 


of my part of this agreement, 


Very respectfully yours, 
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An Example of Jacque.—If the word pittor- 
esque did not exist in the French language one 
would have to invent ‘it for the works of 
Charles Jacque, says René Ménard, the art 
critic. For the picturesque is the sentiment 
of life in its most familiar forms, and Jacque’s 
works have such a powerful charm, because 
they show things and persons as they are in 
nature. Charles Emil Jacque, almost the last 
of the Barbizon school, may be characterized 
as an instinctive artist. His knowledge of 
pastoral life is complete, and his painting of 
sheep simply perfect. These remarks refer 
with particular emphasis to a work which is 
now on exhibition at the gallery of W. R. 
Leonard, 7 West Twenty-eighth street. This 
is a large picture of pastoral life, about six by 
seven feet, representing a peasant child tend. 
ing a small flock of sheep. It was painted in 
1859, at the artist’s best period, and is pro. 
nounced by Albert Bierstadt the best Jacque 
in existence. A’ small picture by Jacque, 
thirty-one by twenty-five inches, sold at the 
recent R. L. Cutting sale for four thousand 
two-hundred and twenty-five dollars, and sey- 
eral are offered for sale at the Mendonca sale 





to-night. The present picture is also for sale 
by Mr. Leonard, who, by the way, is not a 
dealer, but simply sells on commission, and | 
disposes of this picture for a private indi- 
vidual. It would prove an acceptable gift to, 
an art museum. 4 gf 
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Co 
Pf 
Hon. WM. H. ARNOUX, New York, Chairman, General Committee. Zp 


Cot. ETHAN ALLEN, New York, Cot. CHAMPION S. CHASE, LE.D., Omar 5 
Chairman, Executive Committee. Chairman, Co ittee on Plap and eee ~ 
iA 


Dr. PERSIFOR FRAZER, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. G. BROWN GOODE, pBgion, DAT;, Zo 
Chairman, Committee on Address to Organizations Chairman, Committé@ép,Address tora]! People’ 7 
in Sympathy with Free Institutions. WALTER S. LOGAN, New York, $72 7 Bes </ 

Chairman of Committee on (eeglation. 
Wn. O. McDOWELL, Secretary and Treasurer, ‘2 


NEWARK. [cctenn hee 


Hon. Wm. H. Arnoux, Chairman General Committee, Pan-Republie Congress. 

Col. Ethan Allen, Chairman Executive Committee. 

Dr. Persifor Frazer, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman Committee on Address 
to Organizations in Sympathy with Free Institutions. 

Col. Champion S. Chase, LL.D., Omaha, Neb., Chairman Committee 

on Plan and Seope. 

Dr. G. Brown Goode, Washington, D.C., Chairman Committee on Address to 
all Peoples. 
Walter S. Logan, Chairman of Committee on Legislation. 

Gentlemen: Inelosed you will find copy of an address delivered 
before the Tilden Club, of Jersey City, on the occasion of the cel- 
ebrating of the 75th birthday anniversary of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden. It is my desire to present through you the portrait therein 
referred to, to the Human Freedom League, making only this condition, 
that if it shall ever be parted with by the League, it must be for 
the purpose of presentation to either the Government of the United 
States, to be placed in a gallery of portraits of presidential ecandi- 
dates that have been honored with votes by members of the electoral 
college, whether they shall have been elected President or not, 
or that it shall be given to the Corcoran National Art Gallery, with 
the suggestion that they shall set aside in time a room for such a 
eollection. In view of the attempted dedication by Mr. Tilden of the 
large part of his fortune to the cause of education, and to the 
numerous conversations had with him on the subject to which the “Human 
Freedom League” is dedicated, and to his recognition that—" There 
was a great destiny before the American Republic, a destiny broader 
than any class, broader than any interest, a destiny extending to all 
men, and particularly to the portion of the community who in other 
countries have been the hewers of wood and drawers of water to the more 
favored portion”—it seems to me peculiarly appropriate that his 
portrait should be presented to the League. 

With the hope that through your organization this portrait may 
find its way to the capital of the nation, and a place in a gallery 
that shall include the portraits of other great leaders in asserting 
the “destiny” of the American Republie in its “duty to humanity,” 
like Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley and James G. Blaine, 
who have been presidential candidates but not presidents, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 


. s ‘ 

P.S. I believe this to be the only portrait of Samuel J. Tilden 
in existence that was satisfactory to him, and it was his expressed 
desire that pictures made of him after he was gone should be copied 
from this. W. O. McD. 
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The Corcoran National Art Gallery, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Dear Sir: 


The Hon. Samuel J. Tilden in his lifetime presented to Mr. Wm. 
O. McDowell, of Newark, New Jersey, the best portrait of himself that 
has ever been painted. Actuated by a patriotie purpose, Mr. McDowell 
has resolved to present this picture to the Human Freedom League, 
that through the League it may be presented to the nation, or to the 
Corcoran National Art Gallery, to be preserved in Washington, D. C., 
as a memento of the great statesman. 

To accomplish this laudable purpose, the League invite you to be 
one of two hundred gentlemen known to be friends or admirers of Mr. 
Tilden, who will contribute $25.00 each for its purchase, making the 
cost of said picture $5,000. Good judges have placed this value upon 
it. The money thus realized will be appropriated to advaneing the work 
of the Human Freedom League, and in paying the organizing expenses 
of the Pan-Republie Congress. In complying with this request, please 
draw check to the order of our treasurer and inclose it to him at the 


address given at the head of this sheet. 
5 


14 
Most sineérely yours, : 
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Chairman Pan-Republie Congress Organizing Committee. 
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Chairman of Executive Committee. 





PURPOSE AND DRIFT. 


The antithesis is between purpose and drift. 
These are two ways of getting on, character- 
istic of individuals and of times. The close 
of the eighteenth century was very full of 
purpose. The nineteenth century has had a 
vast amount of very grand drift, and a good 
deal that has been purely drift, and nothing 
fine about it. Theend is here, that we have 
been very near closing up the century with- 
out any purpose at all, but todrift on. We 
have politics inferior to our best ideas of right 
and wrong; we have theology and religious 
practice beneath our knowledge, and a soci- 
ology that we despise ourselves. This can 

}] best be seen by contrast, for palpably at no 
lime in American history did our citizens ever 
have less of a definite plan ahead—a something 
to be donein spite of driit and against odds. 

We are virtually without an aim, The Puri- 

tans came here intensely purposive. The 
' founders of the republic had an ideal for 
\vhich they were willing to sufier; the men of 
ility years ago fought out the questions of 
slavery and intemperance. Men sometimes 
retire from business to live on their interest. 
For the last twenty-five years we Americans 
have tried the experiment of living on the 
interest of our virtues and good deeds. The 
political parties have told us over and over 
again of what they once did; and the churches 
have bragged oi the founders, and done little 
but try to sustain the standards. It would be 
better ii there were a dozen new sects start- 
ing, as there were half a hundred years ago, 
on all sorts of moral issues. 

Meanwhile our political, our social and our 
morai life are iull of dangerous elements. It 
1s clear enough to one who will think at all 
that democracy can not long endure as it is. 

That is, wecan not carry the burdens that 
| Inerease, without readjustments to enable us 
| to carry them. A Constitution adequate to 
| 1780 was not equal tothe emergencies oi 
| 1860. Ourinflow of the lowertvpesof hu: 
| manity compels us to question ths republic- 
! an maxim that allm2n havean equal right 
| tothe ballot. The distribution of offices has 
become such a burden that ssonany President 
will be compelled to choose between refusing 
a re-election and distributing offices pur- 
posely tosecure a second term. Will some 
one stop with Washington’s and Jefierson’s 
ambition. A third term means a precedent 
broken, and the stride to a life term must fol- 
low. Civil service reform is very near beinga 
simple necesssity to our continuance asa re- 
public. i 

For my partI do not feel half as easy over 
the position of religion and theology as over 
that of the Government. The rector of Trini- 
ty Church, New York, recently said to are- 
porter for publication, that the Church was 
not founded with a view to moral culture, 
class elevation orany other temporal need. 
Iis mission is to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, to teach the faith containedin the 
creeds and to administer the sacraments. I 
have no confidence in the wisdom of those 
who tell us that the Church must try to reach 
the masses, purify politics, elevate the 
laboring classes. She was not founded 
for any of these objects. She has an- 
other mission. She points us beyond 
these scenes to another world. For the 
clergy to meddle in public concerns is to 
invite the conclusion that they are losing 
their hold on the things eternal.’’ This is 
startling doctrine. It is pleasant to believe it 
startles us more because it is not quite com- 
mon. But we certainly do find avery de- 
cided inclination on the part of radicals who 
have given up the Church to drop into agnos- 
ticism that covers not only belief but prac- 
tice. They drift without any further purpose 
than to live out the day. On the other hand 
the Church is too busy in the defence of an- 
tiquated and positively useless doctrines. The 
world needs organic purpose to sustain and 
teach moral life and manly character when 
an age finds itself with a Church that fails to 
understand it, that does not care for it, that 
cares only for antiquity and the future, it is 
badly betrayed. You will bear in mind tnat 
the Church of America up to the present cen- 
tury, and at least in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, was a very American, 
vital, purposeful affair. The Puritan gripped 
the times in which he lived, and whatever 
his creed, in practice he was a man of afiairs, 
minister or layman. 

As for sociology, I am not analarmist. I 
donot half agree with Cardinal Gibbons, in 
his fulmination in the North American. It 
simply is not true that ‘‘the homes of the 
poor are more marked by destitution and 
squalor, the light of heaven closed out from 
miserable tenement room and attic; flesh and 
blood becoming more cheap; and bread more 
dear, the well-being oi the car horse more 
so.icitously watched “over than that of the 
) ariver.?’? ‘*A tempest ot war to which all 

former wars were holiday tournaments 

looms big upon the horison, and threatens to 
whelm the world in horrors. Wealth and 
poverty stand more and more apart, and 
glare across the widening chasm more 
fiercely. Capital and labor, after severe 
skirmishes with varying success, are arm- 
ing tor the supreme conflict.’’ This sort 
of talk is not only untrue, and has 
been disproved by socialistic writers them- 
selves, but it is impossible to get at our social 
dangers or work any remedy so long as itis 
induiged in. The Pope’s encyclical indicates 














afar more rational hierarchical conception of 
tacts. Invariably the honesty of these in- 
temperate misstatements is brought into 
question by the appeal to us to go back to 
methods and beliefs of some preceding age. 
Cardinal Gibbons, however, like the Pope in 
his encyclical, has done grandly in this: un- 
like the burden of most religious writers, he 
does not despair of this world.’ He believes 
that we can avert disaster, and that in human 





nature, roused to honest action, lies the rem- 
edy. Salvation socially as well as individu- 
ally does not lie in looking backward, but in 
looking ahead. There isa terrible waste of 
moral force in each generation because a 
forward-looker fs considered an infidel and 
innovator; because advance is always looked 
on as insanity or as crime. 

Modifying the extreme statements which I 
am airaid had their origin with Henry George, 
we still must see that our social organism can 
not remain without readjustment. The ex- 
tremes of society are not only very far apart, 
but they meet. The vulgarity, selfishness 
and degeneration of the merely capitalized 
class is of the same sort as that of the poorest 
class and the basest. A recent writer speaks 
of the ‘‘scum and the dregs,’’ and he justly 
shows us that at the top and the bottom there 
are equal mischief and meanness, and that we 
can trust to neither the interests of humanity, 
This is vigorously true, and to be compre- 
hended. The honest aim of those who have 
social good at heart can not be to work at the 
extremes, but to bring these extremes into 
less prominence. The pathos that pictures 
the dissolute and degraded as victims might 
as well turn to describe, in very similar 
terms, the upper class whose children are 
born to a fate as hopeless as that of those born 
in the slums. 

‘*But this is nothing new.’’ No, itis not; 
only tnis, we have found itout. We begin to 
see and feel that poverty, at least, is a horrl- 
ble thing; do we see that superfluous wealth 
is justas bad? No matter, wesoon shall see 
it. There is perhaps enough for us to think 
of in contemplating poverty. Prof. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, says that there 
are 8,000,000 of paupers in the United States. 
The State of New York he says spends annu- 
ally tor charitable purposes over $13,000,000. 
He forgets to add that two-thirds of this is ab- 
sorbed; that is, itis stolen in one way or an- 
other. 

Which brings me easily to the poinc which I 
ameagerto make, that the purposelessness 
of the last quarter of a century,the dead driit, 
1s not likely to endure; and that we are guiang | 
out into the twentieth century with a pur- | 
posiveness equal to that which characterized 
1800 or 1500. Criticise Henry George as we 
will,'to him more than to any other man do we 
owe our moral awakening. His words rang 
out astoundingly through Christendom. They 
touch at last the Vatican, the Czar and Em- 
peror William, as well as the democratic 


forces of the world. Prof. Ely, whom I have 
quoted, tells us that pauperism isa curable 
evil. This will be our first great purpose in 
the dying out of our century, to cure pauper- 
ism. Can it be done? Experiments on a small 
scale seem to show it can be, The Eber- 
feld system I have no room to describe; 
butin Germany it is making great inroads on 
mendicancy. The City of Leipsic, in a single 
year, by this system reduced its paupers 2000. 
The charity organizations of America are 
equally successful. In Buffalo statistics show 
afalling off of applicants for help of 50 per 
cent. The Secretary hopes to report by 1897 
that pauperism is practically extinct in that 
city. This is astounding, only because we 
have never till now undertaken anything 
More than to deal with symptoms. There 
really hag never been a purpose to extinguish 
poverty. Christianity made a vital mistake 
in its idea of what real charity is. To give 
may work more mischief than good. Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, the famous London 
Methodist reformer, says: ‘‘I have had almost 
as much experience of evangelistic work as 
any man in this country, and I have never 
been able to bring any one who was starving 
to Christ.’’ Allour quarterlies and reviews 
and editorial columns ring with this problem. 
The vim and virtue of the age are concentrat- 
ing on the purpose to at least find out if this 
world has too many people in it, and whether 
some must starve while others waste. Two 
things it is agreed must be done—the poor 
must be roused to effort in the way of 
self-preparation, training for usefulness and 
skillin labor, while the well-to-do must act 
not sporadicaliy but organically in their effort 
to abolish misery. 

The purpose of abolishing poverty mustin- 
volve a plan that touches the whole of society 
—every member ofit. Profit-sharing, insome 
form, seems to be the clearest set beiore us; 
but I haverecently discussed our progressin 
that line. 

The purpose which quickens us socially af- 
fects us also politically, and otherwise. I 
have-.already discussed the possibility of a 
world-wide democratic,Church. This propo- 
sition is almost sure of realization. The dis- 
tracted attempts at Christian union are bear- 
ing an immense crop of fruit. Mr. Stead, 
whose English reputation as an editor is 
equaled by his fame in America as a reformer, 
delivered recently at Bradford a startling ad- 
dress on ‘*The Reunion of Christendom,’ 
His idea is the co-operative union of all men 
and women in Christian lands for the welfare 


| of the people. Mr. Stead is a new sort of man. 


J mean he isa fine representative of that new 
order of religious people that has an enthusi- 
asm for character, but not any respect to 
speak of for creeds. He bluntly and sarcas- 
tically says he does not hope that all Chris- 
tian Churches shall cease to hate each other, 
He does not expect any common agreement as 
to the shape of ecclesiastical tippets, or the 
pronunciation of shibboleths. He thinks it 
would be-a great bore if the ecclesiastics 
could all settle down on one formula oi be- 
lief. On-the other hand he seeks and expects a 
reunion of Christendom only on one ground— 
that is, seeking and saving the lost practic- 
ally—ior this world and this life; the redemp- 
tion of mankind from evils that rendera fine 
life and a divine one impossible. This to be 
sure is ignoring the great rub-a-dub of the- 
ology, and writing on purely worldly ends; 
but can not a Church exist honestly for the 
Supreme purpose of character? In fact, has 
not the Church lost largely its original pur- 
pose? Would Jesus make a popular preacher 
in our pulpits! Is not our best hope on this 
very line that the churches shall rediscover 
their true purpose? And when I read Mr. 
Stead’s address, I felt marvelously like feel- 
ing aiter his hand to give it a grip, for he 
says what I have already said in the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT, that the glory of the Catholic 
Church is its capacity for doing practical 
work—its civilizing power. But the Protes- 
tant Church of to-day is doing nothing, and 
attempting nothing as a Church inthe great 
war of capital and labor. He holds that when 
a great strike impends the Church should 
intervene and lead the way to both 
justice and peace. And it does seem 
as if, 12 we had any need whatever 
fora Church, it was to create peace, tosave 
the awful consequences of strikes, to act as 
an arbitrator. There are in his address a 
good handiulof such startling passages as 
these: ‘‘What would Jesus Christ do were hea 
voter on the Bradiord register to-day, and had 
to earn his living like you and me? Ii he were 
sucha voterI think he would look ahead, 
and, seeing the incalculable horrors of that 
international anarchy in which th2 sword is 
the sole chief justice, he would do all that in 
him lay to bring about the reign of peace and 
law. Wehave got to try and realize Christ’s 
ideal; to remake in the image of God our 
fallen brothers and sisters.’’ 

It is the bold utterance of such sentiments 
and hopesas these, conjoined with the hu- 
manization of politics, that makes one say we 
have surely seen the worst of it. it is 
thundering all around the horizon. There are 
childish and even worse schemes on foot, but 
they will donoharm. What we must see is 
that the abundant Utopianism of our day 
means there is purpose abroad. Every one is 
anxious to see something accomplished— 
anxious to do somethin? himself for the bet- 
terment of human beings. 

It is clear that our day for intense individ- 
ualism has ripened, or is ripening, into an 
era oi human fellowship. Some time since I 
described the magnificent schedule to be de- 
veloped in 1893 at the Columbian Exhibition— 
the union of all republican peoples in a ‘‘Pan- 
Republican Congress.’’ ‘lhis means a con- 
ference, the first of a hoped series, of the en- 
lightened and liberal minds of the world, to 
discuss the interests of free institutions, and 


i the best means for their promotion among the 


nations of the earth. Such a gathering has 
within it the greatest possibilities for the ben- 
efaction ofallmankind. The recent ‘‘Pan- 
American Congress’’ was wisely conceived by 
Mr. Blaine and is sure to ultimate in interna- 
tional amenities and enterprises. But this 
other proposition reaches farther, and will 
strive for the general political freedom of 
mankind. ‘he general scope as proposed by 
the Committee on Plan and Aims is the con- 
sideration of the welfare of free institutions 
and the best means of promoting the 
same, Here is purpose, and not mere 
driit. In the consideration of ques- 
tions concerning civil and political in- 
stitutions, the proposed Congress will dis- 
cuss constitutional and administrative re- 
form; the establishment of legalized arbitra- 
tion among all civilized peoples; the ameliora- 
tion of severities and the extinguishment of 
injustice in administering government; the 
dissolution of standing armies, and the sub- 
stitution of the reign of intelligence and mor- 
als in place of brute force; international in- 
tercourse on the basisof cammon and uni- 
versal justice; the general distribution of 
knowledge without hinderance, thus creating 
international intelligence; the moral weliare 
of all people and peoples; and none the less 
the sanitary and general physical well-being 
of mankind. The plan is devised in the in- 
terest of positive aggressive purpose; and as 
such is most particularly to be welcomed. I 
do not see anything finer on the horizon, but 
of it will surely come a grand propulsion of 
humanity socially and politically. I hardly 
dare to say how muchI hope for from the 
movement; butis not a lack of hope more 
criminal than anything else but a lack of pur- 
puse? 

This is the outlook ahead, a revival of pur- 
pose in the place of drift. And it stands in 
hand for all public men, and all who bear a 
hand in matters social, religious or political, 
to ask themselves if it be after all merely 
anchorage that they care for, to prevent 
drift; or if they be sincerely and with eyes in 
their foreheads designing any forward move- 
ment of humanity. M. MAURICE, M. D. 


THERE is a poetic just:ce anout the tramp 
law just passed by the Delaware Legislature, 
which gives these nomads sixty days’ labor 
on the public roads. Nobody uses the roads 
more than they do, and they should do their 
share in repairing them.—[Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 
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HUMANITY AND RIGHT 





Fraternity with Men and Nations 
Everywhere, 





Objects of the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of 1893. 





The Time Is Now Ripe for This Nation to 
Assume Its True Position in the Family 
ef States and in the Interest of All 
Mankind to Take the Lead—As It Is 
the Strongest and Freest Nation It 
Must Lead — Able Letters from Emi- 
nent Americans and Foreigners. 


One of the most interesting movements of 
the age is that which is now taking form im the 
hands of the Committee of Two Hundred, 
representative citizens of the United States, 
acting under the name of the Pan Republic 
Congress General Committee. Its first meet- 
ing, held in New York on December 6 last, 
divided its work and placed it in the hands of 
several sub-committees. The one haying the 
allifmportant work of the plan and scope in 
hand has just prepared he following report: 

NAME AND OBJECT. 

1. The name of the proposed conference shall 
be the Pan Republic Congress. 

Il. The Congress shall be held in such city of 
the United States as may be selected by the 
4general Committee during the time of the Oo- 


lumbian Exposition of 1893, but shall have no 
necessary connection therewith. 

III. The congress shall consist of two bodies. 
One shall be composed of delegates appointed 
by the governments of the various republics of 
the world on the basis of one delegate at large 
from each republic, and one delegate for every 
5,000,000 of its citizens and for every fraction 
thereof exceeding Oné-half thay numver. 

The other body shall be eomposed of dele- 
gates from organizations in sympathy with free 
institutions, and of representatives from nations 
other than republics. The delegates and repre- 
sentatives last referred to shali be chosen in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions: 

1. They shall include the officers of such or- 
ganizations highest in rank. 

2. One delegate at large from such organiza- 
tions. - 

8. One delegate for each 100,000 of the member- 
ship of these organizations,and one for each 
fraction thereof exceeding 50,000. 

4, Representatives from nations other than 
republics shall be chosen on the basis of one at 
jJarge from each of such nations, and one for 
each 5,000,000 of: its citizens, or fractions of that 
number exceeding one-half. 

6. The method of selecting and inviting the 
representatives irom nations other than repub- 
lics shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee, subject to the limitation that these 
representatives shall be of the nationality 
which they represent. 

IV. Those appointive delegates who receive 
their appointment from the executives of the 
various governments represented at the con- 

ress shall constitute a council, senate or upper 
foune of said congress, and shall bear such re- 
lation in general to the assembly as the Senate 
of the United States bears fo the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

V. Those appointive delegates who shall be 
chosen by the various organizations in sym- 
pathy with free institutions, together with the 
invited representatives trom the nations other 
than republics, shall constitute an assembly or 
lower house of the congress. 

VI. The sessions of the congress, the manner 
of proceeding, etc., etc., shall be in general 
analogy with the sessions and proceedings of 
dual legislative bodies in free countries. 


THE GENERAL SCOPE. 
VII. The general scope of the proposed con- 
gress shall be the consideration of the interests 
of free institutions and the best means of pro- 


moting the same among the nations. 

VIII. By free institutions shall be understood 
auch organic forms of human society as are de- 
rived from an enlightened popular will, are con- 
sistent with it, and are subservient to the inter- 
ests and happiness of mankind. 

1X. Institutions, whether free or despotic, are 
of three general kinds of classes. These are: 

1. Civil or political institutions. 

2. Sovial and educational institutions proper. 

8. Religious institutions. 

Institutions of the latter class as such shall 
aot be represented in the proposed congress, nor 
shall questions of a religious nature be discussed 
therein. 

X. In the consideration of civil or political in- 
ativutions the congress shall deal with: 

1. Such qnestions of constitutional and ad- 
ministrative reform among the nations as may 
be deemed promotive of the interests of pub- 
lic liberty, the rights of citizenship and the 
maintenance and extension of free institutions. 

2. Such questions in particular as may pro- 
mote the establishment of the principle of arbi- 
tration among all civilized States instead of the 
barbarous code of war. 

8. Such questions as shall tend by their dis- 
cussion to prevent or extinguish the severities 
anit injustice of governments toward their sub- 
jects. 

4. Such questions as may tend by their dis- 
cussion to promote the disarmament of the na- 
tions, the dissolution of all standing armies and 
the substitution therefor of the rule of intelli- 
gence, morality and justice among the people of 
the earth. 

5. Such questions as by their discussion may 
tend to promote and perfect international in- 
tercourse on terms of equality and justice. 

6. Such questions as by their discussion may 
promote the principle of mutual advantage 
among the nations in trade and commerce. 

7. Such questiois as by their discussion may 
condure to the diffusion of international intelli- 
gence, 

8. Such questions as relate tothe mental and 
intellectual welfare of the nations, as the same 
may be determined by wise provisions for the 
education of the citizen, the freedom of the 
oress and the general diffusion of knowledge. 

9. Such questions as relate to the physical wel- 
fare of mankind, as general sanitation, salutary 
quarantine and the encouragement of those 
branches of investigation which conduce to the 
discovery of new methods of prolonging and 
protecting human life. 

10. Such questions in particular as by their 
discussion may tend to promote government of 
the people by the people and for the people as 
the best attainabie torm of civil and political 
organization Known to men. 

ll. Such other questions relating to the gen- 
eral well being of mankini as may suggest 
themselves to enlighten consideration in the 
interim between the present and the opening of 
the congress. 


‘THE COMMITTEE AND ITS WORK. 
The gentlemen composing this committee are 
a most representative body of Americans. 
Their chairman is the Hon. Champion S. 


Chase, LL. D., of Omaha, Neb., so long Mayor 
of that city, and now president of the Nebraska 
Society of Sons the of American Revolution. 
The other members are: James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Baltimore, Md.; Hon, Carl Schurz, New 
York; Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. W. C. Roberts, D. D., Lake Ferest, IIl.; 
Right Rey. Charles Edward Cheney, D. D., 
LL. D., Chicago Ill.; Dr. Gustav Gottheil, 
vabbi Temple Emanuel, New York city; 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, New York; John 
Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Greeneastle, Ind.; Pro- 
fessor Alonzo Williams, Providence, R. L.; 
Henry F. Downing, No. 227 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York; Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, 
[ll.; Hon.* William E. Curtis, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. J. W. Woodside, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
ex-Judge William H. Arnoux, New York; 
Colonel Ethan Allen, New York; Dr. Pulsifer 
Frazer, Philadelphia; General Lew Wallace, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Walter 8. Logan, New 
York; William O. McDowell, Newark N. J. 

On the different committees are represented 
almost every race, creed and division of po- 
litical thought to be found in the United 
States. This movement began to take form 
and shape on Centennial day, April 30, 1889, 
when delegates met at Fraunce’s Tavern, in 
this city, where Washington and his officers 
had separated to return to the pursuits of 
peace after the final close of the war of the 
American Revolution. The delegates were 
from the different State societies of the Sons 
of American Revolution, who had been elected 
for that purpose, and there elaborated the cen- 
stitution of the National Society of the Sons of 
American Revolution, and effected a national 
organization, The presiding officer in that con- 
vy ntion was Mr. William O. McDowell of New- 
ark, N. J., who had originated the movement, 


and whose great grandfather, an officer in the | 


Revolutionary army, had, at the personal re- 
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quest of Washington and his associates, es- 
tablished in this city immediately after the 
evacuation by the British, a patriotic news- | 
paper. | 

Producing a copy of his great grandfather’s 
paper Mr. McDowell read from it the letter 
that had been drafted by the officers ef the 
Revolutionary army then gathered in the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati and sent to General 
Washington immediately after his inaugura- 
tion, congratulating him on his election to the 
Presidency of the United States; also President 
Washington’s response, and then an address 
that had been prepared carrying these two 
letters and published to the country. He then 
moved that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare and issue an address from the descendants 
of the men gathered in the Society of the 
Sons of American Revolution, after a century 
of history had been cempleted. From this ad- 
dress we quote the following: 

And this leads to the noblest work of our 
society. On our continent we have sister repub- 
lics. Let us form with them leagues of fellow- 
ship. Our hearts should embrace self govern- 
ment throughout the world. The American in- 
stinct for freedom is irrepressible. It cannot be 
restricted by bonds of nationalities. Humanity 
is its object. We only express and exercise a 
national impulse when we cultivate fraternity 
with men everywhere, who, by justice and in- 
telligence, strive to elevate the people to sover- 
eignty. On the occasion of the meeting of 
March 1, 1890, of the Sons of American 
Revolution, Colonel Ethan Allen of New 
York said among other things that “the 
next great epoch afier Ohristianity was 
the advent of Washington and the Revolution. 
Government is a necessary supplement to a 
free and pure religion, and the star of Bethle- 
hem and the starof Mount Vernon are neces- 
sary aids one to the other in the destiny of 
man.” Asa constellation the beacon of religion 
and political life, side by side, must make the 
circuit of the globe. The time is now ripe for 
this nation to assume its true position in the 
family of States, and in the interest of all man- 
kind to take the lead. We are the richest 
nation in the world, and by the claims of wealth 
are entitled to lead. We are the strongest 
nation of the earth, and by virtue of this power 
ought to lead. We are the freest nation on 
earth, and that this freedom may be extended 
we must in duty lead. This address of Colonel 
Allen was the match that started the flame. 

KOSSUTH, CASTELAR, BARTHOLDI, 

On June 17 following, the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the chairman of the 
meeting of April 30, 1889, returned to 
Fraunce’s Tavern and prepared a circular 
letter containing eleven questions, beginning 
with: First—Has not the time come for the 


issuing of an invitation to the patriotic seci- 
eties of the world devoted to the principles of 
government based upen our Declaration of In- 
dependence to each send one or more dele- 
gates to attend a pan republic congress? 
Second—Should not the governments of the 
different republics in the world be invited to 
also send delegates? These were foliowed by 
nine other questions of like import. 

Sufficient satisfactery answers having been 
received, a committee of eleven gentlemen 
selected from among those who had given the 
most careful theught in preparing their 
| answers was appointed to decide upon the next 
step to be taken. Their decision was that they 
should increase their number to 200 from the 
United States, and adding those names from 
abroad like Kossuth, Bartholdi and Castelar, 
that stand out distinctly in everybody’s 
mind whenever one thinks of freedom and lib- 
erty and humanity. It was this committee so 
appointed that held its first meeting in New 
York on December 6, and there resolved that 
this congress should be held, and that its work 
should be to consider the inerests of free in- 
stitutions and the best means promoting the 
same among men. 

It is the intention of the committee having 
this matter in charge that there shail be or- 
ganized the Pan Republic League, er, to use the 
words of Henry Clay, written in 1823, in con- 
nection with the then movement started by 
General Simon Bollivar for a congress of the 
republic nations of America, ‘The Human 
Freedom League.’’ A part of the work of this 
league is the holding the first session, during 
the period of the Columbian Exhibition, of 
this Pan Republic Congress in America, and 
thereafter every three or five years to have the 


i 





congress reassemble in the great cities of the 
republic world. The second congress is to 
take place in Paris, France; the third in Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, and the fourth in Berne, Switz- 
erland. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

For the benefit ef readers of THE PRESS we 
quete from among the letters received by the 
committee: 

General William T. Shermansays: ‘‘America 
is only on the threshold of her history, and the 
American Government iste play the part of 


protector to the human family. The whole 
world turns to us to see the result of our ex- 
periment in government. We don’t believe in 
the divine right of kings, but wedo believe 
that the Almighty rules, and by laws almost 
too infinite for us to understand. We are the 
first people whe have as a people tried to un- 
derstand those laws. We _ have passed 
through the measles and whooping cough of 
history and we are now at the beginning of our 
national manhood.” 

Cardinal Gibbons writes: “It will strike 
down the barriers which separate nation from 
nation and race from race. It will bring the 
people of the world together, first by commer- 
cial, and, as a consequence, by social ties, and 
thus widen and deepen and ennoble that con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man which has 
been for ages the dream of great minds and 
the desire of great hearts. It behooves us all 
jn our several spheres to labor for this con- 
summation, and! look with satisfaction upon 
the first step to be taken in this direction by 
the assembling of the Pan-Republic Congress.” 

Rey. W. C. Roberts, D. D., late muderater of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly and the 
chairman of the Committee on the Revision of 


in view by the Pan Republic Congress. Much 
can be done in the direction of advancing na- 





tional unity and possible peace and prosper- 
ity.’” 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll writes: ‘Our 
government is great enough not only to be the 
friend but the defender of every other republic. 
Republics must stand by their creed. It is time 
for a “Holy Alliance’? between republics. 
Such an ailiance would be in fact holy because 
its object would be the preservation of human 
liberty. Let us hope that the most distin- 
guished citizens of all republics will meet and 
clasp hands on our soil in 1893.” 

Ex-President Cleveland writes: ‘I assure 
you that I am in accord with this or any other 
movement which has for its object the draw- 
ing of the republics of the world into closer 
bonds of sympathy.” 

Dr. Champion 8. Chase of Omaha, Neb.: 
“The proposition te hold such an assembly 
must meet with a warm and favorable re- 
sponse in the hearts of every true American. | 
The great West will be with you in this matter | 
heart and soul.” H 

Hon. W. H. Arnoux, vice president general, | 
8. A. R., writes: ‘‘The Sons of the American | 
Revolution have an ideal to which we, like eur ; 
patriotic forefathers, are ready to devote 
our lives and our sacred honor. This liberty 
will not be for ourselves alone, but for the 
world.” 

AN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU. 


Dr. Persifor Frazer writes: ‘‘The Congress 
could organize an International Bureau as dis- 
tincc from all governments as are the trade 
federations from the capitalists to which all 


grievances of the oppressed should be ad- 
dressed when not righted at home. It might 
provide for triennial sessions in the different 
republics and make itself the organ and mouth- 
piece ef the victims of injustice every where.”’ 

Rey. John McDowell Leavitt, D. D., LL. D., 
writes: ‘Our American mission is to speed 
the day of victory for liberty.” 

Mr. Walter 8. Logan says: ‘‘War and the 
possibilities of war are now the greatest ob- 
stacles to the world’s progress, and the one 





remedy, and the only sure remedy for the evil 
is a permanent congress of nations with juris- 
diction. I do net think it need be necessary to 
wait for the millennium for men to beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” 

John Boyle O’Reilly, as one of the last acts 
of his life, wrote: “If popular liberty is a good 
and enthusiasm_a virtuous force, such a con- 
gress ought to be held. The nineteenth cent- 
ury could not close with a nobler work,’’ 

Hon. William McAdoo writes: ‘‘If we really 
believe in our institutions we owe it to man- 
kind to push forward the march of all conquer- 
ing demecracy by showing to all the world the 
robust liberty and spirit which inspired the 
fathers of the Republic.”’ 

Hon. William E. Curtis, executive officer of 
the Pan American Congress, writes: ‘This 
matter is of the greatest interest to me. I 
shall be glad in every way to add my share to 
the sucess of the mevement.”’ 

Vice President Lucius P. Deming of the 
Sons of the American Revolution writes: “If this 
movement can be made a success it will be the 
one event marking the close of a most remark- 
able century.” 

Professor Alexander Winchell of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., writes; “This movement has a moral 
significance almost unequaled in the history of 
the world. It fires my enthusiasm to think of 
such a gathering for the practical recognition 
of the fraternity ot nations. I hope the seed 
which has been sown in so good a soil may 
grow to a maturity which will bring rejoicing 
to every American and eyery international 
part.” 

LET REPUBLICS OF THE WORLD UNITE. 

Bishop Charles Edward Cheney of Chicago, 
Ill., writes: ‘Taught by the policy of kings, 
let republics of the world unite, not by the 


alliance of the ruling families or conjunction 
of great armies, but by such conferences as 
may lead to a wider spread ef free principles 
and a concerted action in all that tends to ad- 
vance the rights of men.”’ 

General James Grant Wilson writes: ‘The 
idea of the Pan Republic Congress is a most 
admirable conception and one which it would 
seem would be productive of great good in 
drawing together the republics of the old and 
new world into closer and more friendly re- 
lations.”’ F 

Bishop H. C. Potter says: ‘I wish success to 
every wise effort to draw closer the republics 
of the world.” 

Hon. Isaiah T. Montgomery, the colored 
orator of Mississippi, writes: ‘‘I desire to ex- 
press the fullest sympathy with the movement 
and a hearty desire to render any service prac- 
ticable to promote the beneficial end in view.” 

Colonel William Patten Griffith writes: 
‘America, Queen of Republics, is the efficient 
leader in the movement for combined action 
that must be effectual in spreading republican 
principles and founding other States whese 
basic laws shall be for liberty.” 

Miss Frances Willard writes: ‘‘But it isin 





the Creed, says: ‘‘I heartily indorse the object | 


the air, this great word fraternization.”” | 

President Henreaux of the San Domingo Re- 
public says: ‘‘The project fer conyoking a 
Pan Republic Congress of democratic States 
and American societies merits extensive sym- 
pathy.” 

Hon. William Wirt Henry, grandson of the 
great orator cf the Revolution, writes: “Iam 
in full sympathy, and consider the movement 
most timely.” 

President Don J. Whittemore of the Wiscon- 
sin Society, 8. A. R., says: ‘I heartily approve 
of this convention. It can be made to tend to- 
ward a better understanding of our form of 
government, and afford to the republic nations 
of the world opportunity to draw from each 
other that which must be of the greatest inter- 
est and benefit to all.” 

General Bradley T. Johnson of Baltimore 
writes: “The success of this great patriotic 
undertaking will inure greatly to perpetuation 
of liberty and to the happiness of mankind.” 


THE WORK DONE BY OUR FATHERS. 





President William D. Cabell of the National 
Alumni Asseciation writes: “Iam with you 





in this Pan Republic Congress movement, 


God bless your efforts. The work done by eur 
fathers must stand and must never perish 
from the minds and hearts of men.”? 

Hon. Geerge M. Pullman writes: ‘‘The end 
which is sought to be attained is ene that 
forcibly appeals to those who, like myself, 
have at heart the widest and best development 
of the principles upon which our government 
was founded,.’’ 

Professor Geike of Edinburgh writes: ‘‘With 
the objects of the congress Iam in hearty sym- 
pathy, although Iam not arepublican, but a 
loyal subject of this old monarchical country.” 

General G. B. Winship says: ‘The field of 
usefulness that is open tothe Pan Republic 
Congress is a great one.’’ 

These quotations frem letters and words of 
encouragement that have been received by the 
committee might be more extended, but 
equally interesting will be what Henry Clay 
said in 1822. When General Simon Bolivar 
influenced the suggestion of the first interna- 
tional gathering of representatives ef Amer- 
ican republics at Panama Mr. Clay, with his 
broad and generous Americanism, was of the 


' first to enter the field with earnest sympathy 


for the movement. It was largely due to his 
influence that the Independence of the South 
American republics had been recognized by the 
United States in 1822. His speeches on the 
subject, which he was pleased to call ‘The 
Human Freedom League in America,” are 
among the most brilliant productions of his 
genius. 

He recognized that America was a part, and 
soon to be a leading part, ot civilization. The 
attempt of the Holy Alliance to bind the na- 
tions of Kurope together in the interests of ab- 
solute monarchy made it seem to him neces- 
sary tooppose this unholy league by a union 
of those whose governments were founded 
upon the principles of the Declaration of 
American Independence. Both he and Louis 
Kossuth were fond of using that word ‘‘solid- 
arity,’’ applying it tothe uniting of the inter- 
ests of free institutions, not only because of 
their geographical proximity to each other. but 
upon the identity of their fundamental polit- 
ical principles. He declared that through the 
power of expanding the moral influence by 
means of the press and the development of the 
intelligence of mankind, the American system 
would ever extend further and further. 

The experience of to-day is but a fulfillment 
of the prophecies of Mr. Clay. In his position 
of Secretary of State he was enabled to further 
these ideas, and he was supported in his efforts 
by the fullest co-operation from John Quincy 
Adams, then President of the United States. 
Mr. Adams in one of his messages to Congress 
says: ‘Fear of giving umbrage to the holy 
league of Europe was urged as a motive for 
denying tothe American nations the acknowl- 
edgment of their independence. The Congress 
and administration of that day took ceunsel 
from their duties rather than from their fears.” 


HENRY OLAY’S INDORSEMENT. 
Referring to the first preposed Pan Amer- 
ican Congress, Mr. Clay used this language, 
which is peculiarly applicable te the movement 
fera Pan Republic Congress te-day: ‘That 
the Congress at Panama will accomplish all or 


even any of the transcendent benefits to the 
human race which warmed the conceptions of 
its first proposer were perhaps indulging too 
sanguine a forecast of events to promise, The 
blessings of heaven may turn it to the account 
of human improvements, accidents unforeseen 
and. mischances not te be anticipated may 
baffle all its high purposes and disappoint all 
its fairest expectations. But its design is great, 
benevolent, humane. It looks to the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of men. It is congenial 
with the theughts that prompted the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Itis imspired the pre- 
amble of our first treaty with France. It dic- 
tated our first treaty with Prussia and the in- 
structions under which it was negotiated, and 
which filled the minds and fired the souls of 
the immortal feunders of eur Revolution.” 

Since these letters were penned three of the 
writers—General Sherman, Dr. Winchell and 
John Boyle O’Reilly—have gone to their long 
home, but these words that we quote above 
will ever adorn the pages of history. 
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ced on the same. This contract and the responsibilities of the parties hereto being limited and 
controlled by the Rs, and RoE ti on printed upon the back of this receipt. as also by the terms of their printed tariffs of freight; and 


it being aiso und a eoration assumes no liability beyond the end of its own line, and that so far as it acts as agent for 
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Freight Agent. 


J. E. GAY 
For BOSTON Ay NY RAILROAD CO. 


‘| iS By C GLE ZS 








The following Rules and Regulations have been adopted by the several Railroad Corporations in regard to Freight. 


#ay- All articles of Freight must be plainly and distinctly marked, or the Corporation will not be responsible for their miscarriage or loss; and when designed to be 
forwarded, after transportation on the Railroad, a written order must be given, with the particular line of conveyance marked on the goods, if any such be preferred or 
desired. 


The Company will not hold itself liable for the safe carriage or custody of any articles of freight, unless receipted for by an authorized agent; and no agent of the 
Company is authorized to receive, or agree to transport, any freight which is not thus receipted for. Duplicate receipts in the form prescribed by each Company, 
ready for signing, must accompany the delivery of the freight to the Company. No responsibility will be admittted, under any circumstances, to a greater amount upon 
any single article of freight, than $200, unless upon notice given of such amount, and a special agreement therefor. Specie, drafts, bank-bills, and other articles of 
great intrinsic or representative value, will only be taken upon a representation of their value, and by a special agreement assented to by the General Freight Agent. 

The Company will not hold themselves liable at all for any injury to any articles of freight during the course of transportation, arising from the weather or acci- 
dental delays. Nor will they guarantee any special despatch in the transportation of such articles, unless made the subject of express stipulation. Nor will they 
hold themselves liable as COMMON CARRIERS, for such articles, after their arrival at their place of destination, and unlading at the Company’s warehouses or depots. 


Marble Slabs, Machinery, Furniture, Stoves and Castings, Mineral Acids, all Liquids put up in glass or earthen ware, Unpacked Fruit, and Live Animals, will 
only be taken at the owner’s risk of fracture or injury during the course of transportation, loading and unloading, unless specially agreed to the contrary. Gunpowder 
and Friction Matches, and like Combustibles, will not be received on any terms, and all persons procuring the reception of such freight by fraud or concealment will be 
held responsible for any damage which may arise from it while in the custody of the Company. 

Cases or packages of Boots and Shoes, and of other articles liable to peculation or fraudulent abstraction, must be strapped with iron or wood, or otherwise securely 
protected, or the Company will not be liable for diminution of the original contents. 

All articles of freight, arriving at their place of destination, must b-. taken away within twenty-four hours after being unladen from the cars,—the Company reserv 
ing the right of charging storage on the same, or placing the same in store at the risk and expense of the owner, if they see fit, after a lapse of that time. 

In the event of the loss of any property for which responsibility attaches under this Bill of Lading to the carriers, the value or cost of the same at the time and 
point of shipment, is to govern the settlement, except the value of the articles has been agreed upon with the shipper, or is determined by the classificatien upon which 
the rates are based, 

It being expressly understood and agreed, that the Boston & Albany Railroad Company reserves the right, in consideration of pe a through Bill of Lading, 
aud of guaranteeing a threugh rate, to forward sald goods by any Railroad Line between the point of shipment and destination 


Wor WHaGortlAaABiuIs 
Unless the word “ORDER” unqualified, except as herein provided, is written immediately before or after the name of the party to whose order the property is 
consigned. 


It is mutually agreed as follows, viz.:—That this bill of lading is NOT NEGOTIABLE unless the work ‘‘ORDER,” without any condition or limitation, other 


than the name of the party to be notified of the arrival of the property at its destination, is written hereon immediately before or after the name of the party to whose, 
order the property is consigned; and that when the word ‘‘ORDER ” is so written, this bill of lading shall be negotiable and must be surrendered before delivery of 


the property. 
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COVENANT ist. The parties of the first part hercby Icase to the part GF of the 2 secc mid part the premises hereinbefore 


described forthe tern fe ow oe AX coe ap pen SE from thx 
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Lat day of Of? A. D., 1892, to be then fully ended and terminated, 


without other notice than the execution of these presents, at the rate of. 
7 oe. 
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Ss, eneev eg Anmmr Fine Dollars, 
per month, in lawful money of the United States; to be paid at the office of said Lessors, or to their agent in equal monthly 
installments, in advance, on ths first day of cach nionth of the tenancy hereby created, save and except such proportionate 
part thereof as shall accrue during such time as said premises shall be untenantable by reason of Fire, act of God, or public 
cnemies, without the fault or hindrance of the said part.¢, of the second part, together with the due payment of all Wate: 


Rent and Gas Bills. Vv 
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COVENANT 2p. Itis further agreed that this contract shall bind the heirs, executors and administrators of the respec- 
tive parties hereto, but it shall not be transferred or assigned,-in whole or in part, without the consent of the fassbis or the 
proper parties. 

COVENANT 3p. That said part. @7..of the second part shall, at frsmey own cost, keep said premises in as good 
order as when received, and shall, at the end of the tenancy, restore the same to the proper parties, or their agent, in like 
good order, ordinary wear and tear, damage by fire and other elements, and public enemies excepted. 

COVENANT qru. That if the said Lessee shall fail to pay the said rent as aforesaid, or shall neglect to pay the 
Water Rent and Gas Bills at the tine and on the day when the same shall fall due and be payable as hereinbefore mentioned, 
or shall use or occupy the same, or permit the same to be used and occupied for any other purpose than that specified herein- 
without the written consent of the said Lessors or their agent, or shall sublet or assign the said premises or any part thereof, 
without consent as aforesaid, or shall use the same for any disorderly or unlawful purpose, then, and in either of said events 
this lease shall cease and determine; and the said failure to pay the rent aforesaid, shall eel as a notice to ants the usual 
legal notice to quit being hereby expressly waived. And the said Lessors, or other , shall and 
may proceed to recover the possession of said premises, under and by virtue of such es process as may at the time be appli- 
cable in like cases. 

COVENANT 51H. It is further agreed that no alteration in the construction, or addition thereto, shall be made in the 
above-demised premises ; without the consent of the said Lessors or other proper parties; and of the purchase of any altera- 
tion or addition, made with such consent, the Lessors shall have the refusal at the end of the tenancy, at a price to be named 
(BONA FIDE) by the tenant, ‘‘fixtures’’ excepted. 

COVENANT 6tH. The tenancy hereby created shall continue after the end of the term specified herein, unless other- 
wise provided and agreed by indorsement hereon, until the end of thirty days’ written notice from either party, to run from 
the date of delivery, except as otherwise provided in Covenant 4th. jf . 


Witness the hands and seals of the parties this. ; y of. le hare Ae A. D. 189 Yla 
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Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD Co. 
Boston, Ce<e- Lt Ge 
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